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t €a0h#r*childp child*child and child-iaterial intara^^tion in 
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and educational beliefs and practicea where there ig no hoDcgen^ous 
national pattern- It im atreased that observationa of teacher 
practices and children's behavior be interpreted within the goalE and 
cofictpts o£ tb© particular culture and society* (Authot/BF) 
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When the World Ofganization for E^^rly Chndhnod Educatiori (O.H. E.P ) 
was foundtjd In 1940, its stated aim was "to profnote the study and education 
of V uriq children In all countries and so foster happy childhoDd and 
home life and thereby contribute to world peace" (Article 11^ No. 1). 
0,M,E*P,"S activities from the very beginning had a distinct cross- 
national character: ''to collect and d1ssefn1nate infonnatlon (on early 
education) (Article IIIi No. 2); to promote study and research related to 
early childhood education (Article IIU NOi 3)i to sponsor international 
seminars and post-* graduate training for teachers (Article III, No, 7); 
to prepare Internatiofial conventions einbodying standards in early education 
(Article IIIi NO- 8); to establish working relationships with appropriate 
world organiitatlons (Article III, No. 10 )i and to aid in achieving 
direct links and personal contacts between all ineinbers in dlffemnt 
countries" (Articla IlIi No* 11)* 

In the iB yaars since 0,M.E,P, 's beginnings in Prague, cross* 
national studias in early childhood education has virtually become a 
field of scholarly and interdisciplinary Inquiry, Within the last 10 
years, there have been major efforts to study early child care and 
education: the International Monograph Series on Early Child Care 
edited by Halbert Robinson and Nancy M* Roblnsoni the Early Schooling 

^Invited presirtation at the annual meiting of the U,S. National 
Committee, World Organization for Early Childhood Education (Organisatlan 
Mondlale pour L^Education Prescolairei O.M.E, P. ), Anaheim, California, 
November 10, 1975. I m grateful to Docia Zavitkovsky for her suggestions 
regarding this presentation. 
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Sf^riMs frodi t:hp hr;t?tuto For th^ DnvalDpinfjnt of Educatinrial Activitiu^ 
(/I/U/L/A/); Gilbi^rt Austin' ^) Bf:jriey on tiarly etJucntlori in Eurnpcian 
countriesi the Council of Europe's conferences and monographs on problems 
und res^^arch on preschODl education in Europe; and countless other 
conferencfis and research prog rams* The !itudy tour to the People's 
Republu. nf China, Snnndin^vU. and other countries Is also a populdr 
forrTi of cross-national eKChancje in early education. Indlyldual visits-- 
both of short- and long-term duration-^continue to bo a valuable opportunity 
to observe ecirly education in action, 

O.M.E.P, is currently the largest International organization concerned 
with the education of children below the age of conipulsory schooling. It 
has members and national comnlttees in more than 40 countries throughout 
the world. Thus, the focus of today's presentation^-in the context of 
0*M,E,P,*s history and alms and the burgeoning field of cross-national 
stijd1es--is to describe sonie potential areas for engaging in inquiry. 
The purpose Is to engage early educators and others who really know the 
field to contribute to cross-national inquiry. Finally i I conclude the 
presentation with three specific recommendations to O.W,E*P. regarding 
its role In cross-national Inquiry in early education. 

The Need for De scri ptive Frarneworks 

In most of the descriptive work on cross-national studies of early 
education, the framework(s) which organises the inquiry is often left 
Implicit. Typically I the professional and disciplinary training of the 
researcher influences what 1s seen and what is chosen for presentation. 
Hence, a critical problem fn cross* national Inquiry lies 1n the formation 
of frameworks which systematize the descriptian of the history, 
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'iocio^cultural coritext, imagoi* of childrnn and families, toacher trairnny, 
family social izatinn prnctiCGS well a% of childron'n oxporiencor; in 
programs , 

pigirhaps one task which 0«M.E,P. along with other workers might 
undertake is the development of guidelines for the systematic study of 
early childhoad programs in cross-nati onal perspective so that there 
will be convnon, identified areas for conducting cross-national studies. 
Such frameworks rnlght also insure that descriptive accounts are ^'balanced" 
to include a variety of ways of looking at progranis^ rather than reflecting 
a narrow focus or interest of the individual. The identification of 
common areas might also facilitate exchange of information among workers 
in the field, 

Cross^NaticnaT Studi€s of Polfcj/ Formati on 

Tha early education and car§ of children has only recently bean 
recognised as a political problein InvDlving soda! values and philosophys 
econQmlc realities * and national pnoritiis. Images of children and 
famillts shape the goals of education and the questions of how, when, 
and whtre to Intervene (or not to Intervene) In children's lives. These 
imagas are part of the social milieu of programs* and affect the kinds of 
educational experiences chlldran receive In them. Often, too, there are 
gaps between expressed social goals and actual program practices. Thus, 
oni araa for cress-national inquiry Is to examine the dynamics and 
polities of program planning and implenientatloni 

The Need for In-^Depth^ Systematic Obser vations of Programs 

We have many descriptive accounts of early education programs 
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worldwide. Kqadiny thm^ jccount^ of eariy edyccition prografTiSi om is 
-aruck by the siinlldrit ies in de^jcriptions of dany schedules, programs, 
goals, and content. Children in early education programs worldwide 
draw, paint, dance, sing, and learn about nature and group life. Play 
is considered to be central to the total curriculum which Ideally aims 
at dl 3covory and i ndependencs. The imperative for the teacher is to be 
Wtirnii supportive^ and facilitativa of children's development. To some 
extents this sirnllarity is due to the fact that current practice has 
been influenced by Comenlus, Pestalozzi, Froebel , Montessori, and native 
educators who derived their principles fror^ these educators. However, 
m have almost no cross-national data based on systematic observations 
on actual teacher-child, child-child, and child-material interaction in 
programs. With the development of observational systems to document 
early education practice in the U,S*, perhaps similar systems could be 
developed In other countries to document what happens in programs with 
greater reliability and objectivity. It 1s possible that such observations 
may reveal subtlej but significant differences in curriculumi practice^ 
and outcomes which are not evident from present descriptions. 

We assume that families rear their children differently in difi'erent 
countries. Should we not also assume that children have different 
experiences In early education programs cross-nationally? At this point 
in timet we do not have good evidence either to support the claim of 
similarity or differences In programs , and whether programs have different 
effects on children in different countries^ 

Acknowledging the need for systematic observations s allow me to 
interject some reservations. Cross^natlonal researchers face the task 
of developing methods which can be used for the systematic observation 
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of children's prngrams. Yet, in doing so, m must be ca'itious in assuijiing 
that similar events or objects have similar nieanings for individuals 

both in different cultures or even within the same culture. For example^ 
what nmy appear to Americans to be highly regimented daily activities in 

the Asian preschool setting may be as important a socialization goal of 
Asian teachers as the development of Individuality is to American teachers. 
In Hong Kong and in the People's Republic of China, children perform 
highly intricate dances and often accompanied by group singing* Some 
American observers may label these activities as highly structured^ 
meaning that they are initiated and directed by the teacher and follow 
prescribed, step by step renditions of movements and language. These 
activities may be seen as nonsupporti ve of free play, creativity, and 
independence which we highly value. However, in the context of Chinese 
culture, the mastery of these traditional arts among the young 1s integrany 
tied to societal definitions of desired competencies.' 

Another example comes from my examinations of Asian early education. 
Anierican early education places a great deal of emphasis on the uniqueness 
and individuality of the child. In some of the Asian countries, notably 
Japan and Hong Kong, children are often grouped for activit1es--and in 
large groups at that. Thus it may be easier to observe that the Japanese 
preschool does not promote "Individuality" as evidenced by the lack of 
eitiphasis on independent activities and time for ''being alone." However ^ 
^ when the group activities are viewed within the specific societal and 
cultural context, learning to live in crowds and as part of a group 
oriented society may be very critical as far as the anticipatory social- 
ization of the Japanese child, 

A furthir caution is that definitions of similar terms such as 
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INDEPENDEMCE, SELF RELIANCE, CREATIVITY and FREE PLAY ma^ be Imbued with 
different meanings in each country. Hence » in future cross^-national 
studies of early education i an exploration of the mganing of preschool 
goals needs to be undertaken. Translation of words may only be the 
first step. Again, 1n my work on Asian early education, I puzzled over 
the similarities in stated goals of early education and wndered how 
they were actualized in the classroofn and in the child* s own experiences. 
Goals of early education become operational ized through the teacher's 
interpretations of the society and of the role wh' , children in the 
society must master in order to become contributing adult nieinbers. 
Cross-national inquiry must be directed toward these interpretations of 
teachers, and toward systematic observations of *'what teachers do" in 
day-to-day interactions with children. 

To sumiTiarize, then, observations and interpretatlDns of teacher 
practices and children's behavior must be interpreted v/1th1n the goals 
of the particular culture and society. This point cannot be overemphasized. 
Once we see the behavior of teachers and children as adaptations to the 
needs of the culture and the society, we may be less judgmental and more 
cautious about stamping our observations with our own values given our 
OWN particular social and cultural perspectives. 

Another caution is to avoid generalizing about early education 
based on visits to a small number of programs in one country, We need 
to examine the diversity of early education programs in the country, A 
common omission in cross-national inquiry is the study of regional 
ethnic, and cultural variations and related beliefs and practices 1n 
early education. In fact, it may not be possible to speak about a 
"national" pattern or as a homogeneous entity. Our observations, at 
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this very early stage of the fields need to be prefaced by the statement: 
"Based on our visits to X. . •prografrts for Y period of time in the fall of 
1976, we found that.,,'* If we can remember this qualification, we will 
bigin to describe and document variations 1n progranis in the same 
community p region, and country, and contribute considerably to a deeper 
understanding of early education in cross-national perspectives* 

Lee Cronbach* s recent thinking on research on educational programs 
is relevant hare. Cronbach notes that a "realizable aspiration for 
social science is to pin down contemporary fact," that is^ to study 
carefully each program taking Into account factors unique to that situation. 
Instead of aim!ng for general inability of our findings, we must use them 
as hypothesis to approach new situations or programs. The promise of 
intensive studies is that we come to understand the factors which support 
early educatfori programs and those which obstruct their development. 

Some Recommef^datlons for Organizing Cross-National Inquiry 
L 0,M,E. p, fnembers^ possibly by regions, select and focu s on early 
childhood e ducatlDn in one country or region depending upon the 
statul. of earl y education in the area . Formal linkages between 
regions cQuld be established with the national 0,M,E,P, committees 
of the countries as the linkage system^ 



sustained tKchange and inquiry in understanding early education 
prograiTis in their specific historical ^ coinnunlty, and socio- 
culturnl context. Individuals from participating countries could 
be Involved In studying programs in each other's countries, and in 
validating their observations over a number of years. 
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2 • Q.M,E,P. as an Qjrganlzati on establish linkages with other groups 
working in tht area of cross-national studies of early education^ 
As was mentioned earlier 1n the presentation, cross-natiQnal 
studies of earl)^ education 1s an expanding field of inquirys engaging 
Individuals in educational research, developmental psychology , 
social work^ and the fnedlcal professions. There are a number of 
approaches and TOthods, Exchange of ideas between 0,M,E.P. and 
these individijals is essential to the continuing development and 
vitality of this organization. 

3* Q.M.E*P. fos ter t he goal of cross-national studies as unde rstanding 
and developme nt of the fields rather than for purposes of com parison 
and criticisfji. 

In cross^niational studies we often focus on exemplary programs s 
using them to COTpare with our own programs. The goal of cross* 
national studias should be the In-depth eKamination of a diversity 
of programs within countries in order to understand HOW and WHY 
programs worki and to siiggest ways by which early childhood programs-- 
even the most «^&mplary ones--can engage in inquiry, evaluation^ 
and continuous development. 



There are exctting and great possibilities for all of us to engage 
in cross-national laqulry on early childhood eduction. As individuals 
who are involved with children in a variety of programs and roles ^ we 
can contribute ptrspiectivts often lacking in cross-national studies. 
We can all be involved in contributing to this f1eld--in the conteKt of 
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new knowledge, new approaches and methods of study, and the expansion of 
the early education field. We need to engage in inquiry in ways which 
reaffirm the original aims and activities of O.M.E.P,"-"to prornote the 
study and education of young children in all countries and so foster 
happy childhood and home life and thereby contribute to world peace," 
By engaging in inquiry, we also re-contact our historical roots--that 
individuals who work for the welfare and development of children must 
combine action with inquiry^, 
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